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THE POLITICAL AND ECONOMICAL 
SITUATION OF COLOMBIA. 



BY EUSEBIO A. MORALES. 



I. 

To understand well the actual political and economical situa- 
tion of Colombia, it is necessary to call to mind the happenings 
of the past eighteen years, a period of misgovernment, of confusion 
and of tyranny unprecedented in the annals of that republic. 

Tn 188-1 the country was governed by Dr. Eafael Nunez, a man 
of strong intellect, who had always borne the repute of being at- 
tached from firm conviction to the principles of the Liberal Party, 
to whose support he owed his election. The republic being then 
divided, into so-called sovereign States, in imitation of the United 
States of America, the majority of these were governed by parties 
with the title of Presidents or Governors, who belonged to the 
group or majority that had elected Dr. Nunez. Against two of 
these Governors there broke out, in their respective States, revolu- 
tionary movements towards the end of 1884, one of which, that in 
the State of Santander, was terminated by a treaty whereby it was 
stipulated that a Convention should be elected for the designation 
anew of the President of the State. In that Convention, elected 
by the popular vote, members of the Liberal Party, who were op- 
posed to the policy of Dr. Nunez, were in a majority, and the 
President-elect of the State was General Sergio Camargo, a mili- 
tary man who at the time stood in high repute. 

Dr. Nunez, apprehensive of the failure of his political projects, 
till then unknown to the majority of the intelligent portion of the 
nation, dissolved the Convention of Santander by force, thus at 
a stroke overthrowing the federal Constitution of the republic, 
which gave the States ample authority for the control of their in- 
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ternal organization and government, and so breaking his oath to 
maintain and fulfil the fundamental laws of the country. 

The Liberal Party, filled with indignation, rose in arms against 
the perjured ruler; but the Conservative Party that had been 
sedulously watching for an opportunity to come into power to 
seize the reins of government, arrayed itself on the side of the 
perjurer, and with such aid the revolution was put down in 1885. 

The straggle once over, Dr. Nunez proclaimed the cessation or 
non-existence of the Constitution from which he derived his au- 
thority; and through his provincial agents he caused to be ap- 
pointed an assembly of eighteen members, called the Council of 
Delegates, for the framing of a new Constitution. This was the 
first instrument of the tyrannical regimen that has ever since been 
established in the country. 

By the Constitution that was framed in 1886, the President of 
the republic was declared irresponsible; he was authorized to 
declare the country in a state of siege whenever he should think 
fit, and in such cases to establish laws; he was invested with 
absolute power to restrain the public press, even in times of peace, 
and to imprison or banish public writers ; he was, in fact, invested 
with powers not held by any European monarch. 

To maintain this regimen of oppression in a country used to the 
enjoyment of liberty, it was necessary for him to keep a large army 
and a numerous staff of public officers with enormous salaries, 
over and above the concessions, privileges and emoluments which 
he granted to his partisans in compensation for their adhesion. As, 
however, the revenue of a country like Colombia, in the period of 
its incipieney, could ill afford such extravagance, Dr. Nunez had 
recourse to the simple expedient of issuing notes as legal tender, 
and this circulating medium soon became the national currency. 

From the time of the introduction of this unpatriotic system, 
the sole foundation of which was the unbounded ambition of one 
man, Liberal statesmen strove to avail themselves of the public 
press to denounce it to the country and the world ; but their publi- 
cations were suppressed, and their authors, eminent men though 
they were, were imprisoned or sent into exile. 

The Liberal Party strove to oppose by legal methods the regime 
of political oppression and financial disorder; and 'to that end it 
labored through the popular elections to send suitable deputies 
to the Departmental Assemblies and proper representatives and 
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senators to the National Legislature. But every effort was fruit- 
less. Despite the majority of the Liberal Party in the nation, only 
in 1892 and 1896 did it succeed in sending each time a single 
representative to Congress. How can such an extraordinary 
phenomenon be accounted for? It was a so-called Election Law 
which sufficed to organize the fraudulent procedure. By that 
law, the President of the nation, the Chamber of Representa- 
tives and the Senate were authorized to appoint each an equal 
number of the six members of a body denominated the Grand 
Electoral Council, who were required to reside in Bogota and to 
hold their meetings in that city. The Ministers of State them- 
selves, the Eepresentatives and even the Senators, as well as other 
public officers in the Government's service, were eligible to that 
office. 

The Grand Electoral Council, so constituted, was invested 
with the f unction of counting the votes and declaring the election 
of the President and Vice-President of the republic. 

In the capitals of the nine departments, there assembled other 
corporations called Electoral Councils, similarly constituted, 
which appointed for every electoral district of fifty thousand 
inhabitants, or thereabouts, another corporation, styled Elec- 
toral Court (Junta Electoral), which in turn appointed for every 
municipal district another body called the Electoral Jury 
(Jurado Electoral). For all these Councils, Courts and 
Juries the public functionaries, military officers in active 
service and members of the police were eligible. The result was 
not open to doubt. The electoral machinery once set in motion 
by a Government that shrank from no fraudulent act, the ap- 
pointments of members of all the Councils, Courts and Juries 
necessarily fell to the public functionaries who were interested in 
upholding the tottering structure ; and so it has come about that, 
throughoxit the dark period that we have been passing through, 
not a single man of independent character has ever borne a part 
in the work of those bodies, in which were to be seen only un- 
scrupulous wretches yoked like oxen to their Driver's cart. 

The Electoral Juries so composed, whose office it was to form 
the lists of voters in each municipal district, obeying superior 
orders, only inscribed in those lists the public functionaries, the 
military and the police. The citizens who were not inscribed had 
the right, it is true, to claim and prove their rights; but, as the 
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term fixed for hearing and deciding such reclamations was only 
fifteen days, the Jury merely had time to attend to 25 or 30 appli- 
cants. In this way the Liberal Party was virtually excluded from 
the elections, and the baref acedness of the Electoral Jurymen grew 
to such a pitch that, on certain occasions, they refused to inscribe 
in the lists eminent men who had filled the highest posts in the 
republic. 

Bural districts there were in which the Liberal majority was 
so overwhelming, that even the public functionaries belonged 
to that party (not through toleration or a sense of justice, but 
because the salaries were low), but at the electoral period new 
sheriffs, judges and policemen were sent there, with increased 
salaries, from the capitals of the Provinces, so that by fair means 
or foul the elections should be won. 

And if, perchance, through unforeseen circumstances the Lib- 
eral Party came off triumphant in any district, the Jurymen, 
in drawing up the returns, would drop some ink upon the in- 
strument, or erase a name, or commit some error, were it never 
so insignificant, in order that the document on reaching the 
higher Court might afford the latter a plausible reason for an- 
nulling the election and so suppressing the liberal votes. 

The men who have persistently performed these acts, who have 
altered numbers, falsified schedules and registers, and issued 
iniquitous judgments of nullity, have done so, and are ready at 
any time again to do so, relying upon the promise and guarantee 
of impunity made them by the Government, which impunity has 
always been effective despite the impeachments, supported by con- 
vincing proof, that have been brought before the tribunals of 
the nation. In the eyes of those people it was no crime, nay, 
not even a misdemeanor, to commit fraud in the elections; and 
even Dr. Nunez himself, the prime factor in this moral perver- 
sion, used to excuse such infamous acts by saying " that it was 
better to falsify registers and annul the elections than to have 
to kill the voters." 

Election-day in the cities and towns of importance in the re- 
public was one for the display of power and violence. The troops 
garrisoned there and the police, from the first hours of the day, 
headed by their chiefs, surrounded the election tables and pro- 
ceeded to deposit their votes. In that proceeding they nearly 
exhausted the time allotted by the law for the purpose to the 
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citizens; for each soldier and each police agent voted under two 
distinct names and under more, if necessary. The free citizen 
who might venture an effort to break through that barrier of 
soldiers to approach the urn and deposit his vote, was ill-used, 
beaten, wounded and threatened with death by the chiefs of the 
forces and the police; and, necessarily, the Government won the 
elections with overpowering unanimity! 

Such is the history of the suffrage in the country that, through 
force of habit, one is accustomed to call the Republic of Colom- 
bia. These assertions may possibly be doubted in foreign parts, 
and ascribed to a love of exaggeration natural to our race; but 
the writer most solemnly declares that the foregoing is absolutely 
true and may be confirmed by the testimony of honorable men 
and impartial foreigners resident in the country. 

A system established on such a foundation could only pro- 
duce fatal results. A government without counterpoise, and ani- 
mated with the purpose to remove all censorship of its acts and 
to impose silence on all opposition, must necessarily employ 
means, each day more disreputable and base, to maintain its exist- 
ence in silence and impunity. Thence the illicit transactions 
with the public treasury, the contracts ruinous to the public 
wealth, the indemnifications for supposititious or exaggerated 
damages, the purchase of useless property merely for the gratifi- 
cation of the vender, and finally the forgery of legal-tender 
notes, since no other name can be given to the clandestine issues 
of such notes without the authorization of Congress or the 
knowledge of the public. 

The National Exchequer (Ministerio de Hacienda) and the 
Ministries of the Treasury and of Public Works have been, from 
the year 1885, caves of still unveiled mystery; but an obvious 
fact has been the transformation of many of those who have 
filled these posts from a state of poverty to one of wealth. Such 
scandals, about which a volume might be written, were the 
occasion of a reactionary movement even in the bosom of the 
oppressor's party. Some honorable men who never compromise 
with deeds of iniquity, all the less with the felony of misappro- 
priating the public treasure, raised their voices against such un- 
bridled malversation, and occasioned a serious division in the 
party that seemed to be of a permanent character. Those who 
were for a just and honorable government styled themselves His- 
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torical Conservatives, while those in power appropriated the 
name of Nationalists, a vague appellation that has served to cover 
sudden and somewhat shameful transformations. 

The Historical Party tried to create a press, in order to de- 
nounce the abuses and malversations that gave rise to the division 
in the ministerial ranks; but their writings were suppressed and 
their writers imprisoned, confined or banished, as had been done 
by themselves when in power to the writings and the writers of 
the Liberal Party. They also endeavored to send to the legisla- 
tive bodies their eminent men, to enforce the wholesome doc- 
trines they taught : but they too were turned away from the polls 
by their previous commilitants, in the same way in which the 
Liberals who thirsted after righteousness had been turned away 
by themselves in concert with their former confederates. 

From that moment it became evident to every impartial ob- 
server, that the solution of the serious problem before the nation 
lay in the mutual accord of the two parties of the opposition, for 
the purpose of establishing a legal r6gime precursory to a defini- 
tive settlement that might satisfy the general aspiration. 

The Liberal Party gave credit to the Historical faction for 
sincerity in its seeming repentance; and, performing an act of 
the most devoted patriotism, it canvassed for the election to the 
Presidency of General Marceliano Velez, the leader of the His- 
torical Party and its candidate in 1891. The Liberal chiefs 
thus proved that they were not pursuing personal advantages, 
nor aspiring to the distribution of the public offices and sine- 
cures among themselves, but that they simply had in view the 
re-establishment of a republican regime with the law for its 
foundation. The candidate of the Historical Party became the 
victim of unbounded electoral fraud, and his opponent assumed 
the government in 1892. 

In 1897 the situation was still more grave and complicated. 
The Nationalist Conservatives proclaimed as their candidate for 
the Presidency of the republic Miguel A. Caro, the Vice-Presi- 
dent, who had acted as President after the demise of Dr. Nunez ; 
while the Historical presented as their candidate General Rafael 
Reyes, a politician of no definite tendency, who dared not even 
assume the aggressive attitude befitting the candidate of the 
opposition; and the Liberal Party awaited events, ready either 
to give its support to the candidate who would bind himself to 
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be a faithful upholder of the law and who would guarantee the 
effectiveness of its rights, or to proclaim a candidate of its own. 

Caro, after a silence that seemed to signify his acceptance of 
the candidature, performed an act of disinterestedness, which 
certainly no one in the country expected of him, by making him- 
self ineligible according to the Constitution, since he could not at 
the same time appear with the symbolical white mantle of the 
candidate and the staff of the Magistrate; but he caused to be 
proclaimed instead the candidature of Dr. Manuel A. Sancle- 
mente and Jose Manuel Marroquin for the Presidency and Vice- 
Presidency, respectively ; and these were elected. 

Dr. Sanclemente was an old man of over eighty, whose years 
rendered him unable to reside in the capital of the republic; 
and from the moment that he was designated for the Presidency, 
it was evident that the government, sooner or later, must fall into 
the hands of Mr. Marroquin. And so it did. In the absence 
of Dr. Sanclemente, on the 7th of August, 1898, the Vice-Presi- 
dent-elect took possession of the executive power. To the gener- 
al surprise, Mr. Marroquin abandoned the Nationalist Party by 
which he had been elected, and declared himself an Historical. 
The Liberal Party applauded acts which gave evidence of the 
firm resolve on the part of the Vice-President to place the coun- 
try on the footing of a just, honorable and moral regime that 
would have regard to the popular suffrage. 

But such a state of affairs could not be agreeable to those who 
had struggled, by fair means and foul, to perpetuate their hold 
on power, and before four months of the government of Mr. 
Marroquin had elapsed, the aged President was conducted to the 
capital to serve the purpose of supporting and safeguarding the 
Nationalist Conservatives, who resumed the reins of Govern- 
ment, now more uncompromising than ever, since they had found 
themselves for several months dispossessed of what they had 
grown used to consider their property, the Treasury. 

In the course of the few months of the year 1898 during 
which the executive power was in Mr. Marroquin's hands, laws 
were dictated which were demanded by public opinion, such as 
that relating to the public press, that reformatory of the Court 
of Auditors, that providing for the indemnification of those of 
the industrial class who had been injured, or might so be in 
the future, by the establishment of official monopolies; and, 
vol. clxxv. — no. 550. 23 
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above all, there was secured the abrogation of the infamous law, 
vulgarly styled " the horse-law " ( ley de los caballos), which 
placed the liberty of the citizens at the mercy of the meanest 
village official. But what gave most satisfaction to the country 
at large, and inspired the most sanguine hopes, was that Mr. 
Marroquin declared, in public as well as in private, his inflex- 
ible purpose to enforce regard for the public suffrage and give 
access to all parties to the Electoral Councils, Courts and 
Juries. 

Had Mr. Marroquin at that time refused to resign the Gov- 
ernment into the hands of Dr. Sanclemente, as the majority of the 
House of Eepresentatives and many conspicuous men of his 
party counselled him to do, then the Eepublic of Colombia would 
not have become what it is to-day, and what it has been for the 
last three years, an immense battle-field where the bones of 
thousands of its citizens lie bleaching in the sun, and where 
from smoking ruins there issues the haggard form of distress 
in the wretched garb of horror and dismay. 

The civil war with which we are now afflicted is the conse- 
quence of that Nationalist reaction. The hopes that had been 
fostered by the Liberal Party once frustrated, the tempest could 
not be held back. The leaders of the party exhorted their parti- 
sans to peace; but their exhortations were powerless to inspire 
confidence in the bosom of the great mass of those who had suf- 
fered in their rights and in their property; and towards the end 
of October, 1899, the bloody struggle of arms began. 

The writer of these lines was not in favor of the war, be- 
cause he had then, as he has now, the full persuasion that that 
extreme resource solves no problem among our people, but rather 
renders more complex the problems which already exist, while 
giving rise to others from the quality of the men who present 
themselves as saviours or as valiant fighters. But in the face of 
the accomplished fact, which, to quote the language of Bis- 
marck, removes every objection, the majority of the Liberal 
Party flew to arms, perchance in the belief that the Historicals 
would lend their co-operation to overthrow the structure of 
ignominy, and then with patriotic accord to seek a solution to 
all pending differences. Some Historicals declared themselves 
neutral; but the greater number hastened to seek the shade of 
the soiled and dishonored banner of the Nationalists, — thus 
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showing that they had only been adversaries on the grounds of 
emoluments, and making good the definition that Dr. Carlos 
Martinez Silva had shortly before given of them : " An Histori- 
cal," said he, " is a Nationalist out of office." 

The war being in full sway, on the 31st of July, 1900, another 
revolution broke out, headed by Vice-President Marroquin and 
General Manuel Casabianca, Minister of War to the legitimate 
President, Dr. Sanclemente, which overthrew the latter with the 
support of the military garrisons and the people of the capital. 
Dr. Sanclemente was imprisoned, and his post filled by the 
chief of the revolutionary movement, who, on his own authority 
and on the strength of the mutiny, declared himself better en- 
titled to it. 

One of the reasons adduced for the justification of the move- 
ment was a desire to terminate the war, assuming it to have 
been directed against Dr. Sanclemente and not against the 
regime of which he was the representative. If the purpose had 
really been such a noble one, why did it not attain its end — the 
only defence of such an act on the score of morality? 

Dr. Marroquin must render his account to the tribunal of His- 
tory, should he have the good fortune to escape being brought to 
account by one nearer at hand, and a more rigorous one. In 
August, 1900, he was the arbiter of peace in the republic, — the 
Liberal Party holding him to be a man of worthy, upright and 
unblemished character. He might have prevented the sacrifice 
of the lives of more than forty thousand Colombian citizens — 
and on his conscience abides the indelible stain of that abominable 
crime. He might have saved from destruction more than half 
the wealth of Colombia, but he closed his eyes to the glare of light 
that shone out of those devouring tongues of flame and stopped 
his ears to shut out the clamor of lamentation of bereaved 
mothers, widows and orphans! This unfortunate man gathered 
around him a circle of madmen who seemed to be possessed of 
the brutal passions of Ahenobarbus, the incendiary of Eome; they 
made him, a revolutionary, to believe himself to be the repre- 
sentative of legitimacy, at a time when the legitimate President 
was a prisoner by his orders. And, finally, he seemed to forget 
that, to justify his disloyal conduct, he had said that it was not 
possible to end the war under the rule of Dr. Sanclemente, leav- 
ing the country to hope that he would terminate it himself. 
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As a matter of fact, the war, after a short period of suspension 
for the purpose of learning what proposals Mr. Marroquin waa 
prepared to make to the party in arms to end the conflict, con- 
tinued with the redoubled intensity of despair. No proposition 
was made, nor was there a word spoken to invite to concord. 

In the meanwhile, a vacuum was being formed around the 
Vice-President. With few exceptions his fervent partisans left 
him, seeing that it was impossible to govern in the face of a 
revolution every day more powerful, and a legitimate President 
imprisoned a few leagues from Bogota, but alive and resolutely 
determined not to legally resign his authority into the hands of 
his persecutor and jailer. 

That disruption in the rank and file of the political forces that 
had realized the movement of the 31st of July, 1900, seemed to 
pass unnoticed by the person most interested in interpreting the 
signs of the time. The vacancies in the ranks were filled by 
ignorant men of bad precedents, so that men have been seen to 
attain to the offices of Ministers and Governors who were not 
capable of filling the post of Chief of Police in the meanest vil- 
lage. That group of incapable and ignorant men are they who 
rule Colombia to-day. 

Such has been the course of Colombian politics in the last 
eighteen years, and the actual situation may be summarized as 
follows : 

A government de facto rules the country by the power of its 
bayonets, — backed by no political party, for the Liberal Party 
opposes it by force of arms; the Nationalist Conservative Party 
repudiates it as the offspring of treachery; and the Historical 
Conservative Party, in a state of dissolution, is only composed 
of the public officers and the military chiefs for whom warfare is 
the most profitable of industries. 

II. 

The absolute Government established by the Constitution of 
1886 and completed by subsequent laws, would have been in Co- 
lombia but a sorrowful and ridiculous experiment if the enact- 
ment of the same had not been contemporary with the disorder in 
the finances, and followed closely by the corruption which was 
diffused throughout the country by the new management. 

The turbulent state of Colombian politics presented a brill- 
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iant opportunity for the speedy acquirement of fortune to un- 
scrupulous men, who unfortunately abound in all communities, 
by aiding the new institutions and enslaving their judgment and 
will, while submitting to the terms of servitude imposed by 
their master. 

It became necessary, in order to frame and maintain this arti- 
ficial opinion, to augment the budget to proportions never known 
before, and this led to an increase of existing taxes, the creation 
of new ones, and ultimately to the employment of the lamentable 
expedient of issuing notes of compulsory circulation backed only 
by the name and the scanty credit of the State. Official monopo- 
lies also were instituted. All measures were taken to raise funds 
with which to satisfy the ever-growing greed of those who sur- 
rounded and rendered aid to the Government. 

The tributary system expressed in the Constitution of 1886 is 
undoubtedly superior to the preceding one which originated in 
the Constitution of 1863 ; as, according to the latter, the States, 
which appeared to be confederated on an equal footing, reserved 
to themselves the most important right of freely creating their 
sources of income and establishing their contributions, and only 
granting certain specific revenues — such as custom-house duties, 
post-office and telegraph taxes, and the proceeds of the National 
estates — to the Nation. The Constitution of 1886 converted the 
States into mere administrative departments with clearly defined 
privileges for their internal development and progress, depriving 
them at the same time of their right to create their revenues. 
The creation and collection of certain imposts were authorized 
by the Nation through laws to that effect, the Nation reserving 
to itself the right to establish others if it should be considered 
necessary and convenient. On the other hand, the departments, 
by means of legislative acts decreed by their respective Assem- 
blies, had the right to authorize the Municipalities to establish 
and collect other contributions. 

The tributary system was thus constituted in the country in 
the following manner: national taxes and contributions decreed 
by the Congress of the republic ; departmental taxes and contribu- 
tions decreed by the Assemblies, by virtue of legal authorization 
issued by Congress ; and municipal taxes and contributions decreed 
by the Municipalities, by virtue of authorization of the laws of 
the Nation and of the ordinances of the Department. 
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The principal sources of revenue of the Nation have been the 
custom-houses, the salt-mines, and the duties imposed on the 
slaughter-houses. These taxes and contributions have produced 
altogether an amount fluctuating between ten and twelve millions 
of dollars in national currency, up to the year 1897. 

The total income of the public treasury has been from 1891 

to 1895, as follows: 

1891 $13,557,646 

1892 12,465,513 

1893 14,038,788 

1894 13,273,592 

1895 16,242,734 

These revenues well managed and applied were more than 
sufficient to save from ruin a nation whose present population 
numbers not more than four million and a half; but nobody in 
the official regions ever occupied himself in employing these 
funds prudently and in introducing economy in the public serv- 
ice. On the contrary, le mot d'ordre seems to have been dissipa- 
tion and malversation, and the disorder in the employment of 
the national funds became so notorious that, whilst in many 
places of the republic the wages of the judicial employees, for in- 
stance, were paid with punctuality or with a justifiable delay, the 
judges and magistrates of the Department of Panama were left 
without one cent on account of their monthly salaries for the space 
of two years. 

The war budget, which in the administrations prior to 1886 
never reached the amount of half a million of dollars yearly in 
time of peace, went on increasing until it aggregated the enor- 
mous sum of nine and a half million dollars (in round figures) 
in the two years' term of 1897-1898 — say, more than one-third of 
the revenues, calculated at $28,224,000, for the same term. 

While the War Department has been expending such a con- 
siderable portion of the revenues, other branches, like the ex- 
ternal debt, have been completely obliterated from the budget, 
and the interests on said debt, which in years preceding 1886 
were always considered as sacred engagements even in time of 
war, were entirely neglected. I consider it no exaggeration to 
assert that some have not been paid for over twenty years. 

The internal debt, the proper study of which would require 
much labor, because of the diversity of the forms under which it 
has been contracted, has increased extraordinarily by claims for 
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recognized services which have not been covered, supplies, loans 
and expropriations, and for military recompenses. That has 
been one of the means selected to give protection to the partisans 
of the government. 

As I observed before, it was not possible to maintain this sys- 
tem with the ordinary revenue and it became necessary to have 
recourse to the emission of irredeemable paper money and the 
institution of monopolies. The estimated deficit of $1,312,016 
for the period 1887-1888 increased to $3,435,498.70 in 1897- 

1898, being one-eighth of the revenues. Although the persistence 
of an ever-growing deficit in the budget of the country would 
demand the application of the proper remedy or rigorous 
economy from any statesman, in Colombia these means were not 
adopted, because the provoking lithographic machines were ever 
and ever ready to cover the deficiencies. 

The terrible and inevitable consequence was not long in mak- 
ing itself felt, for the reason that the economic laws are not to 
be trifled with with impunity. The paper money of compulsory 
circulation suffered a depreciation; and, as its exchange value 
fell, the government found itself obliged to issue a larger quan- 
tity in order to obtain the same benefit previously obtained for 
a smaller quantity; for this new deficiency, it was forced to 
make a new issue, which caused the same disastrous effect; and 
this evil went on growing daily in alarming progression. On 
the other hand, as the taxes, rents and contributions were payable, 
according to tariffs established by law, in the depreciated paper, 
the intrinsic value of these revenues dwindled in the propor- 
tion of the rise in exchange. So that the proceeds of the rents 
should maintain the intrinsic value estimated in the budget, it 
would have been requisite to change the tariffs daily in order 
that they might be always in accordance with the fluctuations of 
the paper money. 

The exchange which fluctuated ten points at the utmost when 
the system was established, began to vary a hundred points in 

1899, and by the year 1900 the fluctuations were counted by the 
thousand points. 

Commerce, all industries and even the very life of the Nation, 
were highly affected by this situation, as may be easily understood 
when it is known that one American dollar is equivalent to fifty 
dollars in Colombian notes. Private credit completely disappear- 
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ed on account of these violent fluctuations, and as it was and is 
still prohibited to stipulate any other currency but the notes in 
private contracts, commerce had to choose between inaction and 
bankruptcy. But the foreign creditors will exact the payment 
of their credits in gold as soon as peace is restored, and when this 
happens there will be a frightful crash in the country of such 
lamentable consequences that the mere contemplation of it will 
cause the boldest to shudder. 

Emile de Laveleye, the celebrated Belgian publicist, has said 
that an economic problem exists in the background of every 
political problem. Such a sentence seems to be confirmed in 
Colombia to-day. Is not the war that is devastating the coun- 
try also a consequence of the deep-rooted evil which has stirred 
all classes, from the laborer and agriculturist to the capitalist 
and banker, without any party distinction? And this intense 
agitation, does it not arise from the economical disturbance pro- 
duced by the paper money and by the abuses in its emission? 
Would the Liberal Party have gone to war if there had been 
sound money in the country, if the finances were scrupulously 
managed, and if the public wealth were not evaporating daily 
in the hands of speculators and people without a conscience ? 

Once the war is over, whatever be its result, then will the 
magnitude of the cataclysm be known. 

It is not possible to state at this moment the number of mill- 
ions of dollars in notes issued during the three years of civil 
war; but assuming the correctness of the estimate of a party 
who has been for some time a member of the present Govern- 
ment, the emission has been at the rate of eight millions monthly. 
This being the case, the total amount issued during the war 
amoimts to nearly three hundred millions. 

The crisis through which Colombia is passing at this moment 
is thus insignificant compared with that which threatens her. To 
avoid this crisis, a complete change of the personnel, of the ideas 
and of the purposes of the Government of the country is abso- 
lutely essential. 

Eusebio A. Morales. 



